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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL* 

Sir, 

There are few books that have been more popular 
than the celebrated " Miseries of Human Life," by Mr. 
Beresford, because it gave an opportunity to the wretched, 
to see the calamities they endured, minutely described ; 
a task which had never before been attempted, and which 
afforded them much solace. The efforts of succeeding 
philanthropists can only add to the catalogue, without ever 
making it complete. I inclose a slight tribute in this way, 
which will place two more on the list. 
To the Editor. 

A misery in winter. — Being present at a great ball — 
having no great passion for dancing — the lady you would 
wish most to dance with, being away — after careful reco- 
noitering, — making up your mind to wear out the tedious- 
ness of the evening and to lead a particular lady to sup 
per, — anticipating from her vivacity and brilliancy, one 
pleasant hour — in the mean time, being requested to take a 
hand, in order to complete a party at whist — having a 
partner whose temper is not even proof against the vicissi- 
tudes of a game at cards — losing five points to a man 
whose income every hour is more than yours for a year— 
and who plays with such slow, hateful, inexorable pru- 
dence, that when you hasten away to retrieve the fortune 
of the evening — you find the supper has already com- 
menced, the places all full — and the lady you like most, 
fairly seated by the man you like least, in the whole 
assembly ! ! 

A misery in summer. — Making one of a party on the 
water — the finest month in the year being selected for the 
purpose — uncommon preparations having been made, the 
excursion is a matter of notoriety and almost of envy, 
among all your acquaintance — on the appointed day you 
set off, with the weather doubtful, and the doubt (not the 
weather) is cleared away, by its proving to blow the 
hardest gale of wind and the coldest weather that had been 
experienced within the memory of man, at that season — after 
Faying at anchor all day and catching only a few sculpins. 
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. ■ you- esteem yourself very fortunate, by 

the great exertions of an excellent crew, to get under 
shelter of some island to pass the night ; your male 
friends on shore, all laughing in their sleeve, and your 
female, trembling in their's ; being obliged to worry out the 
night on a chair without sleeping, and without a book to 
read, while a half dozen of your companions are snoring in 
the small cabin around you in such tones, that they would 
be sent to the rear of an army which was meditating a sur- 
prise, if the enemy lay within three miles ; next morning to 
be landed before sun-rise, cold, cramped, sleepy, full of sea 
qualms, and when hastening home incog, at an hour when 
none but day-labourers should be stirring, to meet a person, 
who, from his weather-wise sagacity, had perfidiously pre- 
tended some inevitable, sudden engagement the day before, 
not to be of the party, out of whose way you meant to have 
kept for a week at least, and who inquires with an insidious 
grin, " What kind of a time have you had?" 



The Abuses of Political Discussion. 

Look at the examination of political questions in our own 
land, (for we need not go one step further,) and you would 
hardly suppose, that writers for the publick, had any settled 
feeling of their responsibility, or stopped to ask themselves, 
what influence they were exerting, or what might be its 
consequences. I am not speaking now of the careful knave, 
who has his eye upon preferment, and abuses the judgment 
and confidence of those who are to help him on. He mea- 
sures his power very well, and looks distinctly to its effect. 
There are mischiefs and abuses in the discussions of men, 
who are honest and intelligent enough for the best cause ; 
of men who are too ignorant for the wholesome support of 
any ; and of others, who hope to make up in selfish pru- 
dence and acquiescence, what they lack in strength, deci- 
sion, and independence. We have the resolute partizan, 
bound hand and foot to his old friends, and a few old favour- 
ite measures — monopolizing truth, aud yet shaming her 
spirit. We have the ignorant and vain, blustering in the 
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